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famous work from its first edition in two volumes to the 
present encyclopedia consisting of twelve volumes; 
likewise of the gradual acceptance of what was at 
first a "revolutionary manifesto". Frazer's book 
"amounts to a liberal education in social anthropology" 
(178). "It epitomizes all the available information" 
(179), which he culled from a literature that yielded 
"gold by the grain and rubbish by the ton" (179). In 
the first edition Frazer "was disposed to class magic 
loosely under religion as one of its lower forms .... 
Afterwards, he cuts off magic from religion 'as if with a 
hatchet'" (191). His "root-fallacy" consists "in the 
refusal to recognize a non-theistic type of religion" 
(193). However, "The Golden Bough, more than any 
other book, has taught our generation to view the re- 
ligious world as a whole . . . "(194). 

In discussing The. Primitive Medicine-Man, Mr. 
Marett declares (197) that it is difficult to say 

how far the modern doctor is to be considered the 
social counterpart and spiritual heir of the so-called 
doctor of the primitive world, with his impressive but, 
as we hold, highly unscientific methods of bewitching 
and bedevilling his patients back into health. 

We must, however, make a sharp distinction on the 
one hand between the common-sense methods of the 
savage in his treatment' of wounds with ligatures, 
splints, etc., which, it is true, were bound with mystic 
precedure on a small scale, and, on the other, the 
method of the medicine-man, which is theurgical and 
supernatural throughout. This distinction is not 
specifically made in Garrison's admirable History of 
Medicine, although his exposition shows it. The 
common-sense medicine of plain men came to the fore 
in Greece, the least priest-ridden country of the an- 
cient world. Of course faith-healing has its place; 
hence a rational theory of the soul must reserve a 
place for the soul-doctor. 

In Progress in Prehistoric Times, Mr. Marett gives 
a sketch, "at the rate of about a millenium to a minute", 
of the physical and cultural development of man during 
the Stone Age periods. Anthropology accustoms us 
to a long perspective (245): 

. . . the history of man has hitherto stood almost ex- 
clusively for the history of European civilization. 
Being so limited, it loses most of its value as an instru- 
ment of criticism. For how can a single phase of 
culture criticize itself? . . . Let your survey of human 
progress be age-long and world-wide. 

The last chapter, Anthropology and Univeisity 
Education, urges the development of a School of An- 
thropology within each University, and outlines the 
methods by which this could be accomplished. 

The clear and epigrammatic style of the book is 
enlivened throughout by personal touches. 
Goucher College Herman Louis Ebeling 



Delphi. By Frederik Poulsen. Translated by G. C. 
Richards, with a Preface by Percy Gardner. Lon- 
don: Gyldendal (1920). Pp. xi + 338. 21 shillings, 
net. Illustrated. 



The famous firm of Gyldendal, established in Copen- 
hagen as long ago as 1770, has recently opened a Lon- 
don branch and is making an excellent start as well as 
rendering an important service to archaeology and the 
Classics by issuing an English translation of Dr. 
Poulsen's book on Delphi, which appeared in its Dan- 
ish form in 1919. The book is printed beautifully, on 
fine paper, in large type, with 164 excellent illustra- 
tions, at a very reasonable price. Delphi was one of 
the most important places in Greece and in many ways 
the history of the oracle and the shrine of Apollo is the 
history of Greece. Plato believed in the oracle's great 
influence on religion and morality. Aristotle and 
Plutarch were in the service of the oracle. Even in 
Roman times Cicero consulted the oracle, and Ha- 
drian placed a statue of his favorite Antinous among 
those of gods in the precinct, where one of the most 
stately statues of Antinous has actually been found 
(323). Delphi was a colossal intelligence bureau, a 
permanent Court of Arbitration or a League of Na- 
tions, the guiding spirit in Greek politics, active in 
stimulating colonization, fostering art, giving strong 
impulses to great men to echo her words, planting in 
the human mind the invincible yearning for the lofty 
and the supernatural, and showing to all mankind the 
way to honorable effort in the arena of life. It was 
a foregone conclusion that the excavation of Delphi, 
in view of the enormous catalogue of treasures men- 
tioned by Pausanias as to be seen there, even after 
Nero's plunder of 500 bronze statues, would yield 
many important results; and so the Germans, the 
Americans, and the French all vied with one another to 
get the firman to undertake the work. The French 
finally got the grant, though delayed by the Greek de- 
mand for a lowering of the duty on Greek currants, 
and excavations began in 1892, after removal of the 
village of Kastri, which covered the site, to its modern 
location. Excavations continued every spring and 
summer, from 1893 to 1900, under the direction of M. 
Homolle. The publication of the results has been 
very slow, and, while many handsome important vol- 
umes of plates of the Fouilles de Delphes appeared be- 
fore the Great War, only a few volumes of text have 
been published. The Fouilles de Delphes is an ex- 
pensive publication, for specialists, so that we are very 
glad to have a comprehensive and interesting account 
of the excavations in readable form in a single volume 
well documented and beautifully illustrated. It is the 
first good account in English of Delphi, and will long 
remain the best treatise on the aesthetic appreciation of 
Delphi; for the book is full of the most fascinating and 
suggestive and original observations on Greek art, and 
lays more stress on that side than on topography or on 
history. It is written in a good poetical literary style 
and certainly is as good a book as Bourguet's Ruines de 
Delphes (1914), which has not been translated. 

Dr. Poulsen is one of our best archaeologists. His 
books, Die Dipylonvasen und Graber, and Der Orient 
und Die Fruhgi iechische Kunst, and his many learned 
articles have made him known as a scholar of the first 
rank and have won him a very important post as 
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Curator of the Classical Department of the Ny Carls- 
berg Glyptotek, one of the best classical museums in 
Europe. This book shows the sound sense and won- 
derful aesthetic analysis of Greek art, combined with a 
stimulating enthusiasm and great learning, which we 
have come to expect in Dr. Poulsen. In it we find a 
fascinating account of Apollo's Conquest of Delphi, 
The Oracle, Delphi, The Earliest Finds of Delphi, The 
Metopes of the Sicyonian Treasury, The Delphian 
Twins, The Naxian Sphinx, The Treasury of the 
Siphnians, The Temple of Apollo and its Pediments, 
The Treasury of the Athenians, War Monuments in 
Delphi, The Votive Offerings of the Sicilian Princes, 
The Lesche of the Cnidians, The Column of the Danc- 
ing Women, The Monument of the Thessalian Prin- 
ces, The Statue of Agias, Greek Portraits from Delphi, 
and The Spirit of Delphi. 

Unfortunately the translation, though done by a 
scholar, sticks too closely to the Danish tcct, and so 
here and there the English sentences are not as smooth 
or as easy reading as they might be. In only a few 
cases, however, does the translation seem to be ac- 
tually inaccurate, though there are several strange 
English expressions. 

In Chapter V Dr. Poulsen gives a brilliant analysis 
of the style of the metopes of the Sicyonian Treasury, 
finding in them the same development as in contem- 
porary vase-painting Mr. Dinsmoor (Bulletin de 
Correspondance Hellenique 36 [1912], 444 f., 467 ff.) 
assigns these to the oldest Treasury of the Syracusans, 
but Dr. Poulsen prefers to keep the old nomenclature 
till more certainty shall have been obtained as to their 
provenance. He does not even mention Robert's 
theory that they are Spartan (Pausanias als Schrift- 
steller, 304). In Chapter VI we have an account of 
von Premerstein's identification of the twin statues 
as those of Cleobis and Biton. Herodotus, standing 
face to face with them, listened to theii story, and 
drew out of their forms and aspect his melancholy view 
of the happiness of dying young, another startling con- 
firmation of the reality of Herodotus and of the im- 
possibility of interpreting the ancient authors without 
a detailed knowledge of archaeology. In Chapter VIII 
more than forty pages are devoted to a very illumi- 
nating discussion of the sculptures of the Siphnian 
Treasury. In these Dr. Poulsen finds the style of two 
artists; he shows in detail how admirable the East 
and the North friezes are, and how far Ionic art was 
ahead of Attic in the last decade of the sixth century 
B. C. He does well, perhaps, not to confuse the 
reader by mentioning Robert's theory that the frieze is 
Argive. On page 125 Dr. Poulsen speaks of the type of 
the winged Athena described by Cicero, De Natura 
Deorum 3. 59, as extremely rare in art, and says that 
only six representations of it, all from vase paintings, 
are known. He evidently has forgotten the winged 
Athena on Clazomenian sarcophagi, on coins, on gems 
(Furtwaengler, Antike Gemmen, 1, PI. 6, 56; 3, PI. 
16, 12), the Etruscan representations (in American 
Journal of Archaeology, 16. 492, there is a list), the 
elief with a winged Athena found a few years ago on 



the Athenian Acropolis, and the marble one from 
Ostia (Ausonia, 5(1911], 69 ff.), a copy of a fourlh-cen- 
tury or fifth- century Greek statue. Dr. Poulsen tells 
us (136) that on the hindmost shield can be read an 
artist's inscription, but he fails to give the inscription 
or a reference to Wilhelm, Beitrage zur Inschriften- 
kunde, 137 (compare my remarks in American Journal 
of Philology 31.219). 

The account in Chapter IX of the Temple of Apollo 
is most vivid and interesting; the historian and the 
economist will be interested in the records of expen- 
ditures, from which valuable information can be 
drawn with regard to work and wages, costs of trans- 
port, etc. The temple cost more than ?700,ooo. The 
architect's monthly salary was sixty drachmae, about 
thirty cents a day, which, even if you put the value of 
money five times higher than to-day, is a low sum. 
Hewing a block in the quarry cost only 61 drachmae, 
but transport from Lechaeum, the harbor of Corinth 
across the Corinthian Gulf, to Cirrha cost 224 drach- 
mae. To bring a block from Cirrha the few miles up 
to Delphi cost 420 drachmae. These are excessively 
high freight rates. Sometimes the cost of transport- 
ing a block to its destination was ten times as great as 
that of preparing the block at the outset. Unfortu- 
nately, little of the temple except the foundations re- 
mains and nothing of the groups of the pediment by 
Praxias discussed by Pausanias survives. For Praxias 
we may compare Mrs. Van Buren's paper, in Memoirs 
of the American Academy in Rome, 3.91-100; she 
holds that in the citharoedus reliefs there is a mutilated 
version of the West pediment. Dr. Poulsen's de- 
scription of the temple and of the holy of holies is 
fairly complete, though I miss an account of the secret 
passageway which led down under the temple on its 
South side by the stairs marked on Mr, Dinsmoor's 
plan (Fig. 7 in Poulsen). This passageway helps to 
explain the machinery of the oracle, as in the case of the 
temple with an apse at Corinth (American Journal of 
Archaeology 23. 356 ff.). The oracle and the me- 
phitic chasm were surely in the temple, and not in the 
gorge, where Oppe, to whom Poulsen does not refer, 
puts them (Journal of Hellenic Studies 24. 214-240). 
Nor can I feel that M. Homolle's attempt to make the 
earlier pedimental groups fit the chorus in Euripides, 
Ion 190-218, is a mistake (157), as Mr. Richards also 
believes (The Classical Review 34.171). Professor 
Walter Miller read a paper on the subject at the meet- 
ing of The Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South, at Cleveland, in 1920. He is firmly con- 
vinced that Euripides was actually describing the ped- 
iments of the Alcmaeonid Temple, which were repre- 
sented or at least suggested in the theater when the 
Ion was presented (compare, also, Professor J. T. 
Allen, The Greek Theater of the Fifth Century Before 
Christ, 45, and Note 84). In Chapter X the Treasury 
of the Athenians is dated after the battle of Marathon, 
but I do not see how the architecture and the sculpture 
can possibly be dated so late. In American Journal of 
Philology 31. 220 I accepted 510 as the date. I 
undei stand from Mr. Dinsmoor that he would date 
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it at least as early as 525 B. C. It is a pleasure to see 
reproduced (166, 167, with notes) the shorter and better 
preserved of the two hymns to Apollo which were in- 
scribed on the Treasury of the Athenians. I might 
add that one can now get this on a Victor record for the 
Victrola. Fig. 82 (186) is red-figured, not black-fig- 
ured. 

In Chapter XI the Stoa of the Athenians is dated, 
with Pomtow, after 480 B.C., but the architecture and 
the archaic letters of the inscription, including the 
cross-barred theta, incline me still, with some others, 
to date it, as I did in American Journal of Philology 31. 
220, about 504, when the Athenians, as Wilamowitz 
has pointed out, won a victory over the Chalcidians in 
Euboea. I cannot understand what Dr. Poulsen 
means when he says 'An Athenian victory over Sparta 
in 506 B. C. has been proposed", for there was no war 
with Sparta then. He is certainly wrong in saying 
with regard to the famous serpent column, now in 
Constantinople, that the tripod had one leg resting on 
each snake-head. Furtwaengler (Sitzungsberichte der 
Miinchener Akademie [1904], 413 ff., a paper to which 
Dr. Poulsen does not refer) is surely right when he 
supposes that the legs of the tripod came down over the 
snake column to the base, for we can still see at Delphi 
the three marks for the feet on the original base. The 
facts answer Dr. Poulsen's objection "that the snake in 
the middle would be so well hidden that we cannot 
understand how anybody could think of putting an in- 
scription on it". The legs would cover very little of 
the column and would be fairly distant from it. In 
discussing the wonderful Delphi charioteer Dr. Poulsen 
rather accepts Polyzalos as the dedicator, and mentions 
Von Duhn's reading of Anaxilas in the original in- 
scription, but fails to cite Washburn (American Jour- 
nal of Archaeology 10.151-153), Keramopoulles (Athen- 
ische Mitteilungen 34.33-60) and many others, who 
have proposed different theories. 

In Chapter XIII the Lesche is discussed in a most 
interesting and readable way, though perhaps more is 
gained by Robert's attempt at reconstruction of the 
famous Polygnotan paintings than Dr. Poulsen would 
admit when he says: 

But of all this gamut of feeling net a trace can be seen 
in the reconstruction drawn by Carl Robert, and by 
that alone it may be judged and condemned, as Caylus' 
drawings were condemned in his day by Diderot. 
There is only one kind of reconstruction which is per- 
missible, the poetical, which does not claim to know 
about lines and details, but only seeks to comprehend 
the main point, the great rhythm, the echo of which is 
rather guessed than heard in the old description. 

The peristasis, the narrow passage behind the wall, to 
prevent the moisture striking through and injuring the 
frescoes, can be paralleled at Delphi itself without 
going to Pergamum or Ephesus (241), in the buildings 
on Mr. Dinsmoor's plan (Fig. 7), Nos. XVIII, XIX, 
the anathema of Daochus, and the building to the 
West, and the two buildings to the East of that. 
Chapter XIV discusses the Column of the Dancing 
Women and makes great use of two very important 
articles by M. Homolle (one, on the origin of the Cor- 



inthian capital, in Revue Arch eologique 4 [1916], 26 
ff., the other, on Caryatids, in Revue Ai cheologique 
5.1-67). Dr. Poulsen accepts M. Homolle's idea that 
the column is a replica of Praxiteles's famous Carya- 
tids, which were later in the gallery of that famous art 
collector at Rome, Asinius Pollio. The Caryatids 
were originally dancing women at the feasts of Artemis 
in Caryae; the name Caryatids, in its later sense, 
does not appear till the time of Lynceus, in the fourth 
century B. C. Dr. Poulsen discusses the South Italian 
vases and shows how the dancing figure is used as an 
architectural support, and that the next step was to 
transfer the name Caryatid to figures standing at rest. 
In this way the original idea of the dance as a motive 
for the name was destroyed. In this connection Dr. 
Poulsen might have cited (252) the imitation of the 
acanthus column on a vase published by Nicole in the 
Festgabe Hugo Blumner (1914), 481-484. 

The dancing Caryatid supporting an architrave on 
a South Italian vase on which Dr. Poulsen lays so 
much stress, and which is illustrated on page 263 
(Fig. 128), is said to be modern, by Fiechter, in Jahr- 
buch des Deutschen Ar chaologischen Instituts 33 
(1918), 198, Note 1, and in his recent article on Karya- 
tides, in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie, 10.2252. 
Chapter XV devotes thirty pages to a detailed and 
admirable discussion of the monument of the Thessali- 
an princes and especially the statue of Agias, which has 
raised a difficult problem. An inscription, which was 
discovered at Pharsalus in Thessaly, by mentioning a 
group by Lysippus, led Preuner and many others, in- 
cluding Professor Percy Gardner, to the belief that we 
had at Delphi a replica in marble of a bronze portrait 
by no less an artist than Lysippus, who set up the 
group in the home town. The Agias found at Delphi 
has many features which belong to a different school 
from that of the Vatican Apoxyomenus, which had 
been the index of the style of Lysippur . Most scholars, 
following Professor Gardner, discarded the Apoxy- 
omenus and accepted the Agias as representing Ly- 
sippus. I have felt from the beginning that scholars 
were too hasty in this rejection, and that it was not 
certain that the Agias at Delphi was a contemporary 
copy of a work by Lysippus, as the evidence does not 
prove that (see my review of H. N. Fowler, History of 
Sculpture, in Art and Archaeology 4.253). Dr. Poul- 
sen now thinks that both works were by Lysippus, 
whom he wrongly assigns to Argos instead of to Sicyon 
(281), and that his style could change enough in half 
a century to find room among the 1,500 statues cred- 
ited to him for two figures of somewhat different style. 
The Agias statue at Delphi would be a contemporary 
marble copy executed by a clever mason, but not by 
Lysippus himself. Dr. Poulsen regards the connec- 
tion with Lysippus as certain. I still doubt even 
that, and one of my students, Mr. F. P. Johnson, will 
soon publish an exhaustive dissertation on Lysippus in 
which I hope he will make it cleai that the Apoxy- 
omenus is still to be attributed to Lysippus and that 
further proof will have to be produced before we can 
accept the Agias for Lysippus. Dr. Poulsen's state- 
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ment (284) that "more energy than pathos is attained 
in the expression" of the Agias is very strange, for the 
Agias surely has a somewhat pathetic expression. 
Let no one think that, because I have differed, in 
some details, from some of Dr. Poulsen's views, this is 
not a very important book. I have picked out several 
important details because they are points of great in- 
terest on which the classical student will want to 
know Dr. Poulsen's position. The book certainly is 
one which every student of Greek or of things Greek, 
as well as every cultured man, ought to read; they 
will find it interesting and fascinating and suggestive. 
No more important book in the field of Greek sculp- 
ture and aesthetics has appeared in English in recent 
years. We ought to have such volumes for Olympia, 
Delos, and many another excavated classical site. 
The Johns Hopkins University DAVID M. ROBINSON 



THE NEW YORK CLASSICAL CLUB 

The New York Classical Club held its first meeting 
for this year on Saturday, November 5, at the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art. The address was given by Dr. 
Edward Kennard Rand, of Harvard University, on 
Libraries in the Middle Ages. Dr. Rand presented 
much solid information with vivid and entertaining and 
amusing details, and gave a graphic picture of life in 
the great medieval monastic communities. 

The earliest Christian monastic libraries were mere 
repositories for books of ritual and theology, Cassio- 
dorus, of the sixth century, was an innovator; he col- 
lected secular and classical manuscripts for the library 
of his Benedictine monastery. Charlemagne was the 
next to give an impetus to this movement; and to the 
activity which he inspired we owe the great number of 
classical manuscripts dating from the ninth century 
and those immediately following. 

Often, in a library, the secular books were separated 
from the theological; and the novices were allowed 
access to the latter only after a preparatory course of 
reading in the former. 

In a monastery, the library was connected with the 
chapel, often occupying the cloister. Here pews, or 
'carols', were set aside for private reading, one for each 
monk; each had a reading desk and a window looking 
out on the court. In this library, wall-mottoes en- 
joined upon the reader proper care of the books, and 
here the monkish readers made their wants known to the 
librarian by an elaborate code of signals to avoid 
transgressing the rule of silence. Many monasteries 
had a system of book-exchange which made their 
libraries really circulating libraries. A separate room 
called a scriptorium usually adjoined the library, and 
here the copying of manuscripts went on. 

Dr. Rand illustrated his lecture with a large number 
of slides. Some of these reproduced quaint medieval 
drawings, which showed copyists peacefully at work 
before their desks, with pots of various colored ink to 
use in illumination. One slide showed an old plan of 
the monastery of St. Gall, a type of the great self- 
sustaining religious community. Other pictures 
showed the evolution of the modern library, like that 
of the Vatican or of San Marco in Florence, from the 
medieval cloister, and the development of modern 
book-shelves from the simple reading-desk of the 
Middle Ages. 

The lecturer made it clear that the medieval library 
and scriptorium rendered an invaluable service. It is 
true that the copyists made mistakes and that they 
erased classical texts to make room for Christian 



writings; but they made the mistakes because they 
were human, and they erased the classical texts because 
parchment was hard to get and because they believed 
St. Augustine to be more important than Cicero. On 
the other hand, they showed in their work much ar- 
tistic ability, much intelligence and learning. The 
art of text-illumination was the precursor of the painting 
of the Italian Renaissance. The accuracy, clearness, 
and beauty of many manuscripts, especially of the 
uncial texts, presuppose in the copyists no little scholar- 
ship and understanding. 

Margaret Y. Henry, Censor. 



CATS AND D OGS— TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY 

Some time in April last, in a New York newspaper 
(probably The Tribune, The Times, or The Globe), I 
came upon an article which I read casually and should 
probably have forgotten absolutely, had I not, a short 
while later, chanced on an interesting parallel in classic- 
al literature. Since a hurried search through the files 
of the New York Public Library has failed to locate 
the article in question, I must summarize it from 
memory. 

It appears that certain persons, who engage in the 
practice of arson, professionally, so to speak, train cats 
to fight lamps. A cat so trained may sell for as much 
as $300. It is left alone at night, with a lighted lamp, 
in the store that the owner desires to burn to secure the 
insurance. The cat promptly assails and overturns 
the lamp, and the fire follows. 

According to Fronto, as quoted in the Octavius of 
Minucius Felix, 9.8, much the same use was made of 
dogs by the early Christians, not, indeed, to bring on a 
conflagration (though how this was avoided is not 
stated), but to secure the utter darkness requisite for 
the nefarious practices commonly attributed to them 
by their pagan contemporaries. The passage runs 
thus: Canis qui candelabro nexus est, iactu offulae 
ultra spatium lineae qua vinctus est, ad impetum et 
saltum provocate; sic everso et extincto conscio 
lumine, etc. 

I am inclined to think there is about as much truth 
in the one tale as in the other. I doubt, however, 
whether the New York reporter found the germ of his 
story in Minucius Felix. 
Hunter College E. ADELAIDE HAHN 



AUXILIARY FUND ASSOCIATION AMERICAN 
SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS 

In the report of the Auxiliary Fund Association of 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, for 
the fifth year, just issued, the statement appears that 
the subscriptions received during the year reached a 
total of $10,002.92. After the expenses for printing 
and postage, $176.60, had been deducted, there was a 
balance of $9,826.32 to be transferred to the Fund. 
Thus, in a single year, under the Chairmanship of Dr 
T. Leslie Shear, of Columbia University, the amount 
transferred to the Auxiliary Fund was nearly $50 
greater than the total amount transferred in the four 
preceding years, $9,777.39. The principle of the Fund, 
on September 1, 1921, was $19,603.71. The Treasurer 
of the Fund, Professor George E. Howes, of Williams 
College, Williamstown, Mass., will be glad to receive 
contributions. 

C. K. 



